KINGSMEAT 


The gatekeeper recognized him and the gate fell away. The Shepherd put his 
ax and his crook into the bag at his belt and stepped out onto the bridge. As 
always he felt a rush of vertigo as he walked the narrow arch over the foaming 
acid of the moat. Then he was across and striding down the road to the village. 


A child was playing with a dog on a grassy hillside. The Shepherd looked up at 
him, his fine dark face made bright by his eyes. The boy shrank back, and the 
Shepherd heard a woman's voice cry out, “Back here, Derry, you fool!” The 
Shepherd walked on down the road as the boy retreated among the hayricks on 
the far slope. The Shepherd could hear the scolding: “Play near the castle again, 
and he'll make kingsmeat of you.” Kingsmeat, thought the Shepherd. How the 
king does get hungry. The word had come down through the quick grapevine— 
steward to cook to captain to guard to shepherd and then he was dressed and out 
the door only minutes after the king had muttered, “For supper, what is your 
taste?” and the queen had fluttered all her arms and said, “Not stew again, I 
hope,” and the king had murmured as he picked up the computer printouts of the 
day, “Breast in butter,” and so now the Shepherd was out to harvest from the 
flock. 

The village was still in the distance when the Shepherd began to pass the 
people. He remembered the time, back when the king had first made his tastes 
known, when there had been many attempts to evade the villagers’ duties to the 
king. Now they only watched, perhaps hiding the unblemished members of the 
flock, sometimes thrusting them forward to end the suspense; but mostly the 
Shepherd saw the old legless, eyeless, or armless men and women who hobbled 
about their duties with those limbs that were still intact. 


Those with fingers thatched or wove; those with eyes led those whose hands 
were their only contact with the world; those with arms rode the backs of those 
with legs; and all of them took their only solace in sad and sagging beds, 
producing, after a suitable interval, children whose miraculous wholeness made 
them gods to a surprised and wondering mother, made them hated reminders to 
a father whose tongue had fallen from his mouth, or whose toes had somehow 
been mislaid, or whose buttocks were a scar, his legs a useless reminder of hams 
long since dropped off. 

“Ah, such beauty,” a woman murmured, pumping the bellows at the bread- 
oven fire. There was a sour grunt from the legless hag who shoveled in the loaves 
and turned them with a wooden shovel. It was true, of course, for the Shepherd 
was never touched, no indeed. (No indeed, came the echo from the midnight fires 
of Unholy Night, when dark tales frightened children half out of their wits, dark 
tales that the shrunken grownups knew were true, were inevitable, were 
tomorrow.) The Shepherd had long dark hair, and his mouth was firm but kind, 
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and his eyes flashed sunlight even in the dark, it seemed, while his hands were 
soft from bathing, large and strong and dark and smooth and fearful. 

And the Shepherd walked into the village to a house he had noted the last 
time he came. He went to the door and immediately heard a sigh from every 
other house, and silence from the one that he had picked. 

He raised his hand before the door and it opened, as it had been built to do: 
for all things that opened served the Shepherd's will, or at least served the bright 
metal ball the king had implanted in his hand. Inside the house it was dark, but 
not too dark to see the white eyes of an old man who lay in a hammock, legs 
dangling bonelessly. The man could see his future in the Shepherd's eyes—or so 
he thought, at least, until the Shepherd walked past him into the kitchen. 

There a young woman, no older than fifteen, stood in front of a cupboard, her 
hands clenched to do violence. But the Shepherd only shook his head and raised 
his hand, and the cupboard answered him and opened however much she pushed 
against it, revealing a murmuring baby wrapped in sound- smothering blankets. 
The Shepherd only smiled and shook his head. His smile was kind and beautiful, 
and the woman wanted to die. 


He stroked her cheek and she sighed softly, moaned softly, and then he 
reached into his bag and pulled out his shepherd's crook and leaned the little disc 
against her temple and she smiled. Her eyes were dead but her lips were alive 
and her teeth showed. He laid her on the floor, carefully opened her blouse, and 
then took his ax from his bag. 

He ran his finger around the long, narrow cylinder and a tiny light shone at 
one end. Then he touched the ax's glowing tip to the underside of her breast and 
drew a wide circle. Behind the ax a tiny red line followed, and the Shepherd took 
hold of the breast and it came away in his hand. Laying it aside, he stroked the ax 
lengthwise and the light changed to a dull blue. He passed the ax over the red 
wound, and the blood gelled and dried and the wound began to heal. 


He placed the breast into his bag and repeated the process on the other side. 
Through it the woman watched in disinterested amusement, the smile still 
playing at her lips. She would smile like that for days before the peace wore off. 


When the second breast was in his bag, the Shepherd put away the ax and the 
crook and carefully buttoned the woman's blouse. He helped her to her feet, and 
again passed his deft and gentle hand across her cheek. Like a baby rooting she 
turned her lips toward his fingers, but he withdrew his hand. 

As he left, the woman took the baby from the cupboard and embraced it, 
cooing softly. The baby nuzzled against the strangely harsh bosom and the 
woman smiled and The Shepherd walked through the streets, the bag at his belt 
jostling with his steps. The people watched the bag, wondering what it held. But 
before the Shepherd was out of the village the word had spread, and the looks 
were no longer at the bag but rather at the Shepherd's face. He looked neither to 
the left nor to the right, but he felt their gazes and his eyes grew soft and sad. 


And then he was back at the moat, across the narrow bridge, through the gate, 
and into the high dark corridors of the castle. 
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He took the bag to the cook, who looked at him sourly. The Shepherd only 
smiled at him and took his crook from the bag. In a moment the cook was docile, 
and calmly he began to cut the red flesh into thin slices, which he lightly floured 
and then placed in a pan of simmering butter. The smell was strong and sweet, 
and the flecks of milk sizzled in the pan. 

The Shepherd stayed in the kitchen, watching, as the cook prepared the king's 
meal. Then he followed to the door of the dining hall as the steward entered the 
king's presence with the steaming slices on a tray. The king and queen ate 
silently, with severe but gracious rituals of shared servings and gifts of finest 
morsels. 

And at the end of the meal the king murmured a word to the steward, who 
beckoned both the cook and the Shepherd into the hall. 

The cook, the steward, and the Shepherd knelt before the king, who reached 
out three arms to touch their heads. Through long practice they accepted his 
touch without recoiling, without even blinking, for they knew such things 
displeased him. After all, it was a great gift that they could serve the king: their 
services kept them from giving kingsmeat from their own flesh, or from 
decorating with their skin the tapestried walls of the castle or the long train of a 
hunting- cape. 

The king's armpits still touched the heads of the three servants when a 
shudder ran through the castle and a low warning tone began to drone. 

The king and queen left the table and with deliberate dignity moved to the 
consoles and sat. There they pressed buttons, setting in motion all the unseeable 
defenses of the castle. 

After an hour of exhausting concentration they recognized defeat and pulled 
their arms back from the now- useless tasks they had been doing. The fields of 
force that had long held the thin walls of the castle to their delicate height now 
lapsed, the walls fell, and a shining metal ship settled silently in the middle of the 
ruins. 

The side of the skyship opened and out of it came four men, weapons in their 
hands and anger in their eyes. Seeing them, the king and queen looked sadly at 
each other and then pulled the ritual knives from their resting place behind their 
heads and simultaneously plunged them between one another's eyes. They died 
instantly, and the twenty- two-year conquest of Abbey Colony was at an end. 

Dead, the king and queen looked like sad squids lying flat and empty on a 
fisherman's deck, not at all like conquerors of planets and eaters of men. The 
men from the skyship walked to the corpses and made certain they were dead. 
Then they looked around and realized for the first time that they were not alone. 

For the Shepherd, the steward, and the cook stood in the ruins of the palace, 
their eyes wide with unbelief. 

One of the men from the ship reached out a hand. 

“How can you be alive?” he asked. 

They did not answer, not knowing really what the question meant. 


“How have you survived here, when—” 
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And then there were no words, for they looked beyond the palace, across the 
moat to the crowd of colonists and sons of colonists who stood watching them. 
And seeing them there without arms and legs and eyes and breasts and lips, the 
men from the ship emptied their hands of weapons and filled their palms with 
tears and then crossed the bridge to grieve among the delivered ones' rejoicing. 

There was no time for explanations, nor was there a need. The colonists crept 
and hobbled and, occasionally, walked across the bridge to the ruined palace and 
formed a circle around the bodies of the king and queen. Then they set to work, 
and within an hour the corpses were lying in the pit that had been the foundation 
of the castle, covered with urine and feces and stinking already of decay. 

Then the colonists turned to the servants of the king and queen. 

The men from the ship had been chosen on a distant world for their 
judgment, speed, and skill, and before the mob had found its common mind, 
before they had begun to move, there was a forcefence around the steward, the 
cook, and the gatekeeper, and the guards. Even around the Shepherd, and though 
the crowd mumbled its resentment, one of the men from the ship patiently 
explained in soothing tones that whatever crimes were done would be punished 
in due time, according to Imperial justice. 

The fence stayed up for a week as the men from the ship worked to put the 
colony in order, struggling to interest the people in the fields that once again 
belonged completely to them. At last they gave up, realizing that justice could not 
wait. They took the machinery of the court out of the ship, gathered the people 
together, and began the trial. 

The colonists waited as the men from the ship taped a metal plate behind 
each person's right ear. Even the servants in their prison and the men from the 
ship were fitted with them, and then the trial began, each person testifying 
directly from his memory into the minds of every other person. 

The court first heard the testimony of the men from the ship. The people 
closed their eyes and saw men in a huge starship, pushing buttons and speaking 
rapidly into computers. Finally expressions of relief, and four men entering a 
skyship to go down. 

The people saw that it was not their world, for here there were no survivors. 
Instead there was just a castle, just a king and queen, and when they were dead, 
just fallow fields and the ruins of a village abandoned many years before. 

They saw the same scene again and again. Only Abbey Colony had any human 
beings left alive. 

Then they watched as bodies of kings and queens on other worlds were cut 
open. A chamber within the queen split wide, and there in a writhing mass of life 
lived a thousand tiny fetuses, many- armed and bleeding in the cold air outside 
the womb. Thirty years of gestation, and then two by two they would have 
continued to conquer and rape other worlds in an unstoppable epidemic across 
the galaxy. 

But in the womb, it was stopped, and the fetuses were sprayed with a 
chemical and soon they lay still and dried into shriveled balls of gray skin. 
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The testimony of the men from the ship ended, and the court probed the 
memories of the colonists: 


A screaming from the sky, and a blast of light, and then the king and queen 
descending without machinery. But the devices follow quickly, and the people are 
beaten by invisible whips and forced into a pen that they watched grow from 
nothing into a dark, tiny room that they barely fit into, standing. 

Heavy air, impossible to breathe. A woman fainting, then a man, and the 
screams and cries deafening. Sweat until bodies are dry, heat until bodies are 
cold, and then a trembling through the room. 

A door, and then the king, huger than any had thought, his many arms 
revolting. Vomit on your back from the man behind, then your own vomit, and 
your bladder empties in fear. The arms reach, and screams are all around, 
screams in all throats, screams until all voices are silenced. Then one man 
plucked writhing from the crowd, the door closed again, darkness back, and the 
stench and heat and terror greater than before. 

Silence. And in the distance a drawn- out cry of agony. 

Silence. Hours. And then the open door again, the king again, the scream 
again. 

The third time the king is in the door and out of the crowd walks one who is 
not screaming, whose shirt is caked with stale vomit but who is not vomiting, 
whose eyes are calm and whose lips are at peace and whose eyes shine. The 
Shepherd, though known then by another name. 

He walks to the king and reaches out his hand, and he is not seized. He is led, 
and he walks out, and the door closes. 

Silence. Hours. And still no scream. 

And then the pen is gone, into the nothing it seemed to come from, and the 
air is clear and the sun is shining and the grass is green. There is only one 
change: the castle, rising high and delicately and madly in an upward tumble of 
spires and domes. A moat of acid around it. A slender bridge. 

And then back to the village, all of them. The houses are intact, and it is 
almost possible to forget. 

Until the Shepherd walks through the village streets. He is still called by the 
old name—what was the name? And the people speak to him, ask him, what is in 
the castle, what do the king and queen want, why were we imprisoned, why are 
we free. 

But the Shepherd only points to a baker. The man steps out, the Shepherd 
touches him on the temple with his crook, and the man smiles and walks toward 
the castle. 

Four strong men likewise sent on their way, and a boy, and another man, and 
then the people begin to murmur and shrink back from the Shepherd. His face is 
still beautiful, but they remember the scream they heard in the pen. They do not 
want to go to the castle. They do not trust the empty smiles of those who go. 
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And then the Shepherd comes again, and again, and limbs are lost from living 
men and women. There are plans. There are attacks. But always the Shepherd's 
crook or the Shepherd's unseen whip stops them. Always they return crippled to 
their houses. And they wait. And they hate. 

And there are many who wish they had died in the first terrified moments of 
the attack. But never once does the Shepherd kill. 

The testimony of the people ended, and the court let them pause before the 
trial went on. They needed time to dry their eyes of the tears their memories 
shed. They needed time to clear their throats of the thickness of silent cries. 

And then they closed their eyes again and watched the testimony of the 
Shepherd. This time there were not many different views; they all watched 
through one pair of eyes: 


The pen again, crowds huddled in terror. The door opens, as before. Only this 
time all of them walk toward the king in the door, and all of them hold out a 
hand, and all of them feel a cold tentacle wrap around and lead them from the 
pen. 

The castle grows closer, and they feel the fear of it. But also there is a 
quietness, a peace that is pressed down on the terror, a peace that holds the face 
calm and the heart to its normal beat. 

The castle. A narrow bridge, and acid in a moat. A gate opens. The bridge is 
crossed with a moment of vertigo when the king seems about to push, about to 
throw his prey into the moat. 

And then the vast dining hall, and the queen at the console, shaping the world 
according to the pattern that will bring her children to life. 

You stand alone at the head of the table, and the king and queen sit on high 
stools and watch you. You look at the table and see enough to realize why the 
others screamed. You feel a scream rise in your throat, knowing that you, and 
then all the others, will be torn like that, will be half- devoured, will be left in a 
pile of gristle and bone until all are gone. 

And then you press down the fear, and you watch. 

The king and queen raise and lower their arms, undulating them in 
syncopated patterns. They seem to be conversing. Is there meaning in the 
movements? 

You will find out. You also extend an arm, and try to imitate the patterns that 
you see. 

They stop moving and watch you. 

You pause for a moment, unsure. Then you undulate your arms again. 

They move in a flurry of arms and soft sounds. You also imitate the soft 
sounds. 

And then they come for you. You steel yourself, vow that you will not scream, 
knowing that you will not be able to stop yourself. 
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A cold arm touches you and you grow faint. And then you are led from the 
room, away from the table, and it grows dark. 

They keep you for weeks. Amusement. You are kept alive to entertain them 
when they grow weary of their work. But as you imitate them you begin to learn, 
and they begin to teach you, and soon a sort of stammering language emerges, 
they speaking slowly with their loose arms and soft voices, you with only two 
arms trying to imitate, then initiate words. The strain of it is killing, but at last 
you tell them what you want to tell them, what you must tell them before they 
become bored and look at you again as meat. 

You teach them how to keep a herd. 

And so they make you a shepherd, with only one duty: to give them meat in a 
never-ending supply. You have told them you can feed them and never run out of 
manflesh, and they are intrigued. 

They go to their surgical supplies and give you a crook so there will be no pain 
or struggle, and an ax for the butchery and healing, and on a piece of decaying 
flesh they show you how to use them. In your hand they implant the key that 
commands every hinge in the village. And then you go into the colony and 
proceed to murder your fellowmen bit by bit in order to keep them all alive. 

You do not speak. You hide from their hatred in silence. You long for death, 
but it does not come, because it cannot come. If you died, the colony would die, 
and so to save their lives you continue a life not worth living. 

And then the castle falls and you are finished and you hide the ax and crook in 
a certain place in the earth and wait for them all to kill you. 


The trial ended. 

The people pulled the plates from behind their ears, and blinked unbelieving 
at the afternoon sunlight. They looked at the beautiful face of the Shepherd and 
their faces wore unreadable expressions. 

“The verdict of the court,” a man from the ship read as the others moved 
through the crowd collecting witness plates, “is that the man called Shepherd is 
guilty of gross atrocities. However, these atrocities were the sole means of 
keeping alive those very persons against whom the atrocities were perpetrated. 
Therefore, the man called Shepherd is cleared of all charges. He is not to be put 
to death, and instead shall be honored by the people of Abbey Colony at least 
once a year and helped to live as long as science and prudence can keep a man 
alive.” 

It was the verdict of the court, and despite their twenty- two years of isolation 
the people of Abbey Colony would never disobey Imperial law. 

Weeks later the work of the men from the ship was finished. They returned to 
the sky. The people governed themselves as they had before. 

Somewhere between stars three of the men in the ship gathered after supper. 
“A shepherd, of all things,” said one. 


“A bloody good one, though,” said another. 
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The fourth man seemed to be asleep. He was not, however, and suddenly he 
sat up and cried out, “My God, what have we done!” 


Over the years Abbey Colony thrived, and a new generation grew up strong 
and uncrippled. They told their children's children the story of their long 
enslavement, and freedom was treasured; freedom and strength and wholeness 
and life. 

And every year, as the court had commanded, they went to a certain house in 
the village carrying gifts of grain and milk and meat. They lined up outside the 
door, and one by one entered to do honor to the Shepherd. 

They walked by the table where he was propped so he could see them. Each 
came in and looked into the beautiful face with the gentle lips and the soft eyes. 
There were no large strong hands now, however. Only a head and a neck and a 
spine and ribs and a loose sac of flesh that pulsed with life. The people looked 
over his naked body and saw the scars. Here had been a leg and a hip, right? Yes, 
and here he had once had genitals, and here shoulders and arms. 

How does he live? asked the little ones, wondering. 

We keep him alive, the older ones answered. The verdict of the court, they 
said year after year. We'll keep him as long as science and prudence can keep a 
man alive. 

Then they set down their gifts and left, and at the end of the day the Shepherd 
was moved back to his hammock, where year after year he looked out the window 
at the weathers of the sky. They would, perhaps, have cut out his tongue, but 
since he never spoke, they didn't think of it. They would, perhaps, have cut out 
his eyes, but they wanted him to see them smile. 
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